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“Were American Newcomen to do naught else, our 


work is well done if we succeed in sharing with 
America a strengthened inspiration to continue 
the struggle towards a nobler Civilization— 
through wider knowledge and understanding of the 
hopes, ambitions, and deeds of leaders in the past 
who have upheld Civilization’s material progress. 
As we look backward, let us look forward.” 
—CHARLES PENROSE 


Senior Vice-President for North America 
The Newcomen Society of England 
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This statement, crystallizing a broad purpose of the Society, was first read 
at the Newcomen Meeting at New York World’s Fair on August 5, 1939, 
when American Newcomen were guests of The British Government 
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SECURITY TRUST: * 
60 YEARS 
AT 
ROCHESTER 


(1892-1952) 
An Address at Rochester 





AmeErRIcAN NEwcomMeEn, through the years, has honored 
numerous banking and financial institutions in the United 
States of America and in Canada and has honored the 
splendid memories of the men whose vision, integrity, 
hard work, and unfaltering Faith founded and main- 
tained these institutions, unsullied from generation to 
generation. Such a Newcomen manuscript is this, cele- 
brating the first 60 years of an institution that 1s a shin- 
ing example of achievement, founded upon the highest 
ideals and practised daily in the field 


of financial admunistration. 
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“Tt is pleasant now to think of those pioneers with their 
old-fashioned beards and tall hats, their spacious houses 
and good living, building their fortunes and quietly plan- 
ning to make them count for posterity. For them wealth 


was a power but also a trust.” 


—EMMET FINUCANE 
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This Newcomen Address, dealing with the be- 
ginnings and growth and contributions of 
Security Trust Company of Rochester, was 
delivered at the “1952 Rochester Dinner’ of 
The Newcomen Society of England, held in 
Ballroom of The Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, 
N.Y., U.S.A., when Mr. Finucane was the 
guest of honor, on Afril 9, 1952 
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SET UP, PRINTED AND BOUND IN THE UNITED STATES 
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INTRODUCTION OF MR. FINUCANE, AT ROCHESTER ON APRIL 
9, 1952, BY GENERAL EDWARD P, CURTIS, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY; VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE ROCHES- 
TER COMMITTEE, IN THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


My fellow members of Newcomen: 


w accordance with the usual custom of The Newcomen Society 

we are gathered here tonight to do honor to an institution and 

toa man. All institutions, whether they be industrial organiza- 
tions, universities, railroads, or even banks, reflect the stature and 
personalities of the men who guide their destinies. This generality 
is more than usually true in the case of Emmet Finucane and the 
Security Trust Company of Rochester. 
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In the pre-Finucane days when Emmet was still an executive of 
the Thomas W. Finucane Corporation, struggling to get along in 
the hard school in which his father had brought him up, the Secu- 
rity Trust was a dignified, if somewhat conservative institution ek- 
ing out a meager existence on the statutory fees allowed it for the 
supervision of estates and as an executor of the wills entrusted to 
its care. 
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History is not quite clear as to who and what were the men and 
influences which decided to throw the institution into the hurly- 
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burly of the commercial banking arena. They might well have 
decided to continue along happily as they were, never having to 
worry about the interest rates on time deposits or mortgage loans. 
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Fortunately for us and The Newcomen Society the directors of 
the bank at that time were men—not mice. They canvassed the 
field and decided Emmet was the man for the job. A quick com- 
parison of the balance sheet, then and now, will testify to the 
soundness of their judgment. 


ce 


Figures, however, are only the smallest part of the story. They 
show in part what Emmet has done, not what he is. The list of his 
achievements in his own local community and on the national scene 
would be too long for us tonight and embarrassing to him. Suffice 
it to say they include the highest recognition from his church, his 
city, and his State. They run the gamut from the Silver Antelope of 
the Boy Scouts to the President of the New York State Banking 
Association—which you will admit covers a lot of ground. 
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But for us, his friends and associates here in Rochester, there is, 
I am sure, something more we want to add to this occasion. It is 
an opportunity to pay tribute to the character and integrity of a 
friend who has contributed so much to his community and to the 
fhstitution he heads. 
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It is a real pleasure to present to you: Emmet Finucane. 
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My fellow members of Newcomen: 


HE Security Trust Company of Rochester is proud of the 

honor it is being accorded on this, its Sixtieth Anniversary. 

Sixty years is a long time—but really a very short span 
in the development of the City of Rochester and the Genesee Val- 
ley with which the history of our bank is so closely interwoven. 


e 
It was not sixty years ago—but one hundred sixty—way back 
in the historic Year of 1789 that the power-packed falls of the 
Genesee River ground the first bushel of wheat between the stones 


of Indian Allen’s crude mill and ended the wilderness sleep of the 
Genesee Valley. 


Nationally as well as locally, 1789 is truly historic. It was in 
that year that George Washington was inaugurated as first Presi- 
dent. The thirteen weak and poor communities of less than 4,000,- 
000 souls comprising the United States of America were then a 
narrow belt along the Atlantic Seaboard extending less than 150 
miles inland from the ocean. 
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It was only fourteen years later when shrewd, far-sighted Colo- 
nel Nathaniel Rochester with an eye for water power and mill 
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sites, purchased the One-Hundred-Acre Tract which is our present 
“Tour Corners” and the center of our city. 


Although nearly sixty years of age, Maryland’s prominent, aris- 
tocratic Nathaniel Rochester came to the Genesee wilderness to 
escape the influences of slavery, to free his own slaves, and to rear 
his children in a free state. He was truly a great man and again 
it was demonstrated that “famous men make cities famous.” In 
developing his One-Hundred-Acre Tract his thought was that the 
real value of his property was in the character of the men who set- 
tled upon it. He encouraged substantial home-loving pioneers from 
the east and loaned them money to build homes. His constant 
thought was for the community good. 


In 1824, he organized Rochester’s first bank and served as its 
president. The Bank of Rochester was, in fact, the first chartered 
banking institution outside of New York City. 
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Colonel Rochester was essentially a miller and, by 1824, the 
mighty waterpower of the river had made Rochester the greatest 
milling center of the world. But it was the slow waters of the Erie 
Canal which transformed it almost overnight from a mud-hole 
beside the Genesee into the fastest growing town in America. The 
Erie Canal was a vision conceived amid ridicule; but faith and 
dogged determination made a wonderful dream come true. The 
Canal crossed the Genesee at Rochester by an aqueduct that was 
the engineering marvel of the time, the longest stone arch bridge 
structure in America. 
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With increasing western migration, Rochester’s grinders grew 
fewer. Adapting its economy to changing times, hundreds of acres 
of rich earth fringing the city became huge gardens of green, grow- 
ing shrubs and bright flowers. The Flour City blossomed into the 
Flower City. Then the shoe and men’s clothing industries from 
early, humble beginnings gradually moved into the industrial lime- 
light. Rochester learned young the wholesome, economic lesson 
of diversification of industry. But the city’s industries didn’t just 
grow. Most of the major industries were founded and nurtured 














right here in Rochester by native sons—practical men whose capi- 
tal was economy, industry, and perseverance. 


But there were dreamers too—there seemed to be no bounds to 
the inventive skill of Rochesterians, and the U.S. Patent Office 
was flooded with their brain children—and more great industries 
were born. 
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By 1892, much Genesee water had tumbled over the waterfalls 
that had ground grain, then saved steam, and finally now made 
light. Rochester was fast becoming a progressive industrial center. 


The James Cunningham Company, probably Rochester’s oldest 
manufacturer, had already been in business over fifty years. 


Bausch & Lomb, founded in 1853, had achieved national recog- 
nition for its grinding of lenses and was well on the way to becom- 
ing the World’s greatest optical plant. 


George Eastman’s first box camera had been on the market four 
years. Kodak had become a household word and nearly everyone 
was taking pictures. 


The William S. Kimball tobacco factory was producing a mil- 
lion cigarettes a day. On the skyline, poised atop the fortress-like 
plant, was Rochester’s beloved Mercury. 


Pfaudlers were making glass-lined metal containers, and Taylor 
Brothers were manufacturing thermometers. 


Jacob H. Myer, a Rochesterian, had invented the voting ma- 
chine, and James G. Cutler and Warren Cutler had put the first 
mail chute into the 1880 Elwood Building “Skyscraper” at the 
Four Corners. Frank Ritter had designed and built the first dental 
chair. 


The inventive genius of William Gleason had launched the 
heavy machine industry. 


Reed Glass Company was making glass jars and containers, and 
Curtice Brothers were preserving the fruits and vegetables of the 
rich farming lands of the Genesee Valley. R. T. French Company’s 
spices were widely known. 
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It is pleasant now to think of those pioneers with their old-fash- 
ioned beards and tall hats, their spacious houses and good living, 
building their fortunes and quietly planning to make them count 
for posterity. For them wealth was a power but also a trust. 
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Its first industry had made Rochester great; what couldn’t it 
do with so many new industries now well established! The for- 
tunes being accumulated needed the care and protection of proper 
banking facilities. 


ec 


With these practical aims in mind a group of Rochester’s out- 
standing men gathered in the office of Frederick A. Whittlesey on 
June 18, 1892 to organize a new bank. Among the incorporators 
were such distinguished names as Hiram W. Sibley, William S. 
Kimball, James S. Watson, Granger A. Hollister, Erickson Per- 
kins, Julius M. Wile, George Hollister, Albert Harris, George C. 
Buell, and Thomas W. Finucane. Security Trust Company of 
Rochester was the conservative, substantial name they chose. 


There have been many changes and mergers in Rochester banks 
since 1892. Of the commercial banks and trust companies, Security 
Trust Company is the only one to remain in continuous operation 
without change in name and under one charter during the past 
sixty years. 
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At the beginning of the “Gay ’Nineties” Rochester was really 
and truly a charming town with wide tree-bordered streets and 
pleasant homes. Telephones were new, the city’s street cars were 
now being operated with electric power, a Rochesterian had in- 
vented the street railway transfer, and the “Empire State Express” 
was making its first run through the city. 


Fifteen years before, Rochester’s George B. Selden, Father of 
the Automobile, had built the first internal combustion engine, and 
now the first automobiles were appearing on the streets of Roches- 
ter. Only the rich could buy them and only the daring would drive 
them. In 1892, most people were not yet convinced that auto- 
mobiles were here to stay. Timid ladies and conservative gentle- 
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men drove electric coupes with storage batteries re-charged every 
night. 


Entrance to the city was gained through toll gates. For bicycles 
it was 3¢ and for buggies and wagons 5¢, and an extra nickel for 
each passenger. Nearly everyone rode bicycles which were licensed 
for 25¢ apiece. The speed limit was eight miles per hour and the 
usual fine for “scorching” was $2.00. After business places closed 
at six o’clock, solid lines of homeward-bound bicyclists paraded 
Main Street and East Avenue, in Rochester. The business district 
ended on the East at the corner of East Avenue and Main Street 
at the home of Nehemiah Osborne. 
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It was in the reconstructed Osborne homestead that Security 
Trust Company began its operations, on November 1, 1892. The 
first Board of Trustees was composed of twenty-two of Rochester’s 
prominent citizens. The first officers were: Hiram W. Sibley, Presi- 
dent; Gilman H. Perkins, First Vice-President; William S. Kim- 
ball, Second Vice-President; and Granger A. Hollister, Third 
Vice-President and Manager. 
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The new bank was launched auspiciously under the presidency 
of Hiram W. Sibley, deeply respected and admired. His father 
had led in the merger of small telegraph lines into the mighty 
Western Union. Despite the objections of his own directors, the 
father staked his resources and reputation upon his bold plan to 
build a telegraph line to the Pacific Coast, and in four months 
succeeded in linking the East and West. Then, in the course of his 
planning to link the United States and Europe telegraphically via 
Alaska, he learned that Alaska could be bought at a reasonable 
price. His prompt action was responsible for the United States pur- 
chase of Alaska, in 1867. He built railroads and bought and de- 
veloped thousands of acres of farm lands. From his fortune he 
and his descendants have given generously and wisely to promote 
the cultural and educational life of Rochester. 


Although Hiram W. Sibley served as president only three years, 
the name has been traditional throughout Security Trust Company 
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history. For many years following Harper Sibley’s election in 
1913, father and son served on our board. For almost forty years 
Harper Sibley has been an active member of our board and for 
many years has been chairman of our Executive Committee. 


Granger A. Hollister, Third Vice-President and Manager, was 
president of the Hollister Company, established in 1832. George 
C. Hollister, his brother, was also one of the founding trustees. 
Their company, too, has always been represented on our board. 
Elected in 1920, Thomas G. Spencer, then its president, has con- 
tributed much to our board and has been the tireless and effective 
leader of our Trust Committee since it was organized. 


Albert H. Harris, a trustee and member of the Harris & Harris 
firm, acted as counsel, and once again, we find a family and a firm 
connected closely with the bank’s directorate throughout the years. 
In 1895, upon Hiram W. Sibley’s resignation, Edward Harris, 
son of Albert Harris, became the bank’s second president. The elec- 
tion, in 1911, of his son, Edward Harris, to our board marked the 
third generation of the Harris family among our directors. Charles 
S. Wilcox, head of the present-day firm, was elected to our board 
in 1945 and his guidance as counsel for this institution has been 
most important. 
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The forward-looking founders were not long satisfied to carry 
on their banking business in the old Osborne homestead and, be- 
fore the end of 1892, they were considering the advisability of 
building a permanent banking house upon the property. 


History paints a gloomy picture of the following year with wide- 
spread uneasiness and uncertainty across the Nation. Railroad com- 
panies were going bankrupt and the free silver controversy was 
raging. Although operations were satisfactory to the new bank, yet 
conservative leadership at that time recommended the renting of 
a banking office instead of erecting a building on the company’s 
own premises. 


On August 26, 1893, Security Trust Company executed a three- 
year lease with Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company at a rental of 
$208.33 per month for a room forty feet by fifty feet at the south- 
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west corner of the second story of the recently completed Granite 
Building. The ground floor was then occupied by Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr Company. The bank moved to its new location on Febru- 
ary 26, 1894, and a newspaper clipping of that date describes the 
new quarters as “Handsomest in the State.” 






The bank’s business expanded rapidly during the next two years 
and the Trustees decided that it was desirable for this company 
to be located on the ground floor. 






The town’s famous East Side-West Side rivalry was in full 
swing at that time and oldsters tellus that even like Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress, Rochester concert-goers of that day 
were divided, “The Ward” on one side of the aisle and “The 
Avenue” on the other. Perhaps this influenced the happy com- 
promise of a permanent site on the east bank of the Genesee River 
that had given the city not only its being, but also wealth, distinc- — 
tion, and beauty. 
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By January 1896, the Post Express Company property at the 
corner of Main Street East and South Water Street had been pur- 
chased by the bank and plans had been adopted for the construction 
of a building more in keeping with the needs and growing prestige 
of the young institution. 


And so it was that, on July 1, 1896, President Edward Harris 
appointed Trustees William E. Werner, Erickson Perkins, and 
George Wilder as a committee for the laying of the cornerstone 
for the company’s new home on the east bank of the historic Gen- 
esee River. On February 1, 1897, early in its fifth year of opera- 
tion, Security Trust Company moved to the location from which 
its business has been carried on to the present day. 


ee 


Rochester greatly admired the bank’s new home, a graceful and 
distinctive adaptation of ancient Greek architecture, designed by 
John DuFais of New York City. The contract specified a granite 
building 36 feet by 83 feet with marble interior, and the contract 
price, which included not only the granite work, the marble and 
ornamental details, but also all work to complete the building 
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for banking business, was $52,700! Upon completion of the build- 
ing, the Board passed a resolution thanking their associate, the con- 
tractor, “for the able and satisfactory manner in which he super- 
vised the erection of the new building and for the care and atten- 
tion he gave to its construction.” The contractor was Thomas W. 
Finucane, my father. 


Se 


Of all those connected with Security Trust Company throughout 
its sixty years, the one closest to its heart and the one who made 
the greatest contribution is James Sibley Watson. From that day, 
in June 1892, when he took part in the plans for the founding of 
our company until his death at the age of ninety-one years, less 
than a year ago, he was deeply devoted to this bank. In 1896, he 
was elected First Vice-President and upon the death of Edward 
Harris in 1911 he assumed the presidency and continued in that 
office until 1940, when he became chairman of the board. Almost 
up to the time of his death he attended regularly the executive 
committee and directors’ meetings. 


His, truly, is a most outstanding record of service from founding 
trustee to chairman, covering fifty-nine of Security Trust Com- 
pany’s sixty years. This institution has benefited immeasurably by 
his fine intelligence, foresight, initiative, and wise counsel. Mem- 
ories of his well-timed humor, his dignified and gentle effectiveness 
will long be cherished. 


Through twenty-nine years as president, his staunch principles 
and sound practical judgment guided this bank through good times 
and bad, through the First World War, the boom days of the ?20’s, 
the Depression of the early ’30’s, and the recovery days of the 
late ’30’s. During those years he saw the deposits treble and the 
trust assets grow from $3,000,000 to $124,000,000. The bank’s 
rapid growth necessitated acquisition of additional space and, in 
1924, the seven-story building at the rear was purchased and con- 
nected with the original building. Under Mr. Watson’s personal 
attention the directors’ room on the seventh floor, one of the art 
interiors of the city, was modeled after a room in Florence, Italy, 
devoted to banking procedure in the earliest days of banking his- 


tory. 
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The bank always has been fortunate in attracting strong direc- 
tors, and during this period George Eastman, Rufus K. Dryer, 
Charles M. Everest, Henry A. Strong, J. Warren Cutler, O’Don- 
nell Iselin, Frank W. Lovejoy, Walter S. Hubbell, and many 


other notable men served on its directorate. 


No history of this period of Security Trust Company’s manage- 
ment would be complete without mention of Julius M. Wile and 
Carl S. Potter. Through a large part of Mr. Watson’s term as 
president, Julius M. Wile served as manager and Vice-President, 
adding to the strength and reputation of the bank. 


During the turmoil that accompanied the bank holiday of 1933, 
the presidency of the Rochester Clearing House Association was 
vested in Security Trust Company’s Vice-President, Carl S. Pot- 
ter, whose unflagging zeal and leadership were largely instrumen- 
tal in relieving the financial distress of the community. As all of 
you know, all Rochester banks re-opened as soon as permissible, 
following the bank holiday. 
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Trust companies were not new in America, but they were slow - 


in making their appearance in the “‘West.” 


Linked inseparably with Security Trust Company’s Trust De- 
partment is William H. Stackel, who came to the bank in 1903. 
Two years later, he was placed in charge of the Trust Department 
with total resources of $821,665.49. Today, its resources are in 
excess of $180,000,000. Much of the department’s conspicuous 
success is attributed to William Stackel’s tremendous vitality, his 
masterful grasp of trust law and trust problems, and his sympa- 
thetic understanding. He is still active as Senior Vice-President 
and member of our Board. The well earned statewide recognition 
as an outstanding authority on trust business which he won early 
in his career has grown and spread through the years. Last year 
he achieved national prominence by being voted the outstanding 
Protestant lay churchman of the year. 


The colorful history of the Genesee Valley is again woven into 
the development of our Trust Department. In the Year 1900, 
Edward S. Brown of Scottsville died at the age of thirty. He was 
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a scion of a family whose roots in the Genesee Country dated back 
to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. So ingrained was the 
agricultural urge that young Edward Brown in his will sought to 
perpetuate farming in his family by providing a trust estate with 
instructions to acquire farm lands which he conceived to be a sound 
basis of true wealth. The family trusts which Edward Brown es- 
tablished fifty-two years ago are still managed by the trust com- 
pany and bid fair to continue for another quarter century. 
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Another colorful touch of the Genesee Valley revolved around 
the Wadsworth Family. Major William P. Wadsworth, the ori- 
gin of whose fortune sprang largely from farm operations, also 
named Security Trust Company as his executor. Those who par- 
ticipate in the Genesee Valley Hunt will recall what warm hos- 
pitality radiated from the Wadsworth hearth. 
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The village of LeRoy in Genesee County is noted for many early 
developments, some of which centered in Orator FE. Woodward 
who engaged in various business enterprises, the most successful 
of which became Genesee Pure Foods Company, makers of “Jello,” 
which some time after his death was merged into what is now 
General Foods Corporation. The great development and expan- 
sion of the Jello business occurred under the management of the 
eldest son, Ernest L. Woodward, an astute business man who nobly 
advanced the traditions of his family. For fifteen years he served 
as a director of this bank. Mr. Woodward died in the early part 
of the Twentieth Century, but he laid the foundation for long con- 
tinuing trusts which still operate for the benefit of his family. The 
fourth Woodward generation in line is now being served by Secu- 
rity Trust Company. 
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The development of the Trust Department also is interwoven 
with our great Rochester business enterprises. Among the early 
directors of Security Trust Company were Rufus A. Sibley and 
Alexander M. Lindsay, who, with Thomas S. Johnston and other 
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associates, developed what has become our greatest upstate depart- 
ment store, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company. They had an active 
part in the progress of the trust company when business grew and 
developed in the community side by side with that of their de- 
partment store operations. These men turned to the Trust Depart- 
ment of Security Trust Company for the trusteeship of their estates 
and the protection of their families. 


Se 


Through the years, there have been many important directors 
of the Security Trust Company who were likewise directors of 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company. Jesse Lindsay, one-time presi- 
dent of Sibley’s, was a trustee of both companies as was Daniel M. 
Beach, and now, in 1952, his son, Alexander Beach. Louis W. 
Johnston, formerly president of Sibley’s, now chairman of its 
board, has served as a director of the bank since 1939. E. Willard 
Dennis, now Sibley’s president, is a director of the bank, as are also 
William H. Stackel and Charles S. Wilcox. 
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George Eastman, who for fifteen years was a director of Secu- 
rity Trust Company, and was keenly interested in its growth and 
development, used its facilities during his lifetime, setting up the 
funds with which dental dispensaries were established in five Eu- 
ropean capitals. He left the greatest estate which ever was ad- 
ministered in Monroe County, naming Security Trust Company 
his sole executor, and instructing it to carry out his wide benefac- 
tions, chief among which was various schools of the University of 
Rochester. 


Colonel Henry A. Strong, a director of Security Trust Com- 
pany for sixteen years, was a stout backer of George Eastman in 
his early days. He became a partner of his young friend and in- 
vested $1,000 in the Eastman Dry Plate Company. His great 
fortune arose from his implicit faith in George Eastman and his 
company. He also left one of the largest estates administered in 
this jurisdiction, and named Security Trust Company of Rochester 
as his executor and trustee of trusts, some of which bid fair to con- 
tinue for decades into the future. 
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But along with these and many other great estates, hundreds of 
smaller ones were administered by the bank during the period of 
the great expansion of its Trust Department. The Trust Com- 
pany pioneered in cultivating the entire area within a radius of 
fifty miles of Rochester, and thus became a great reservoir for 
the accumulation of trust funds for the entire Genesee Valley. 
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The Trust Department also pioneered in providing investment 
supervision for the portfolios of its customers. This phase of the 
business was well developed before it had become an accepted part 
of trust service generally. In 1945, this progressive Trust Depart- 
ment established the first common trust fund outside of greater 
New York. 


From its beginning at the turn of the century with a few hundred 
thousands of assets to the present one hundred eighty millions, the 
Trust Department reflects the high fidelity, technical skills, and 
prodigious efforts which have been exerted for the protection not 
merely of assets, but of homes, families, and communities. No 
business is closer to the family hearth than the trust business with 
its warmhearted appeal. 
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The development of the bank’s capital structure through the 
years is truly striking in the annals of American Banking. Our 
present capitalization of 104,000 shares of stock with a par value 
of $2,600,000 which, after adding the surplus and undivided 
profits, becomes a figure of $7,100,000, all has sprung from an 
original investment of $420,000 and 3,000 shares of capital stock. 
Beyond this there are also unpublished reserves of $1,500,000. 
There have been 231 quarterly cash dividends amounting to in 
excess of $4,000,000—an unbroken dividend record since August 
I, 1894. 

During the period from the founding of the trust company until 
the late 1930’s the Trust Department and the Bank had both made 
satisfactory growth with the Trust Department supplying a more 
comprehensive service within its scope than the Banking Depart- 
ment. 
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About 1940 began the rebuilding of the financial economy of 
our Nation after the disastrous depression days of the ?30’s, and 
since that time special effort has been devoted to broadening bank- 
ing facilities and services. This past decade has brought into being 
the commercial and industrial loaning development of the Secu- 
rity Trust Company which came along from a small operation at 
the beginning of the decade to its present stage, which is one of 
the most comprehensive and important in the Genesee Valley. 


The tradition of home ownership in our community goes back 
to Colonel Rochester. We always have had an exceptionally high 
percentage of home-owning working people. Security Trust Com- 
pany takes pride in perpetuating the home-building and home-own- 
ing spirit through financing by means of mortgages the homes of 
individuals employed in our local industries. 
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Times have changed and the standard of living has risen. For 
the majority of wage-earners there is some payday surplus, and 
with the aid of installment credit millions of American families 
may achieve a broader, happier life. One of the far-reaching in- 
fluences affecting not only the economic life of all of us, but also 
our very happiness and well-being, is the inborn wholesome de- 
sire to acquire more of the good and pleasurable things of this life. 


These principles prompted Security Trust Company in 1941 to 
open a Consumer Credit and Personal Loan Department. Since 
that time, the bank has made many new friends and provided tem- 
porary financial aid to tide countless families through crises of ac- 
cidents, sickness, and misfortune, and has enabled thousands to 
enjoy better living and achieve a new measure of self-reliance. 
The Consumer Credit Department has grown from a few hundred 
loans in 1941 to its present portfolio of 31,000 loans—a loan made 
every three minutes during banking hours. With common sense, 
warm friendliness, and an earnest desire to be helpful, the bank 
has welcomed the “Man in the Street” and the families of our 
community. 


To round out our loaning activities an Agricultural Loaning 
Department has been organized to serve the farming communities 
throughout the Genesee Valley. 
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The merger, on June 1, 1944, of the Pittsford National Bank 
and the Fairport National Bank into Security Trust Company 
marked the beginning of our branch bank development, one of the 
most important phases of our expansion. In 1947, the Citizens 
Bank of Dansville and, in 1950, the Churchville State Bank joined 
the Security Trust family, and our bank’s services were extended 
to those important towns in the Genesee Valley. 


Our first city branch lost no time in opening its doors to welcome 
its friends and neighbors in the northwest section of our city. Once 
supervisory authority was granted, in April 1947, our enthusiasm 
to get the program under way could recognize no barrier of mere 
building restrictions or material shortage. The old Security Trust 
truly outstripped its usual conservative, dignified pace. A lot was 
rented and materials for a prefabricated alleged “tin” bank were 
assembled. At two o’clock on the afternoon of Friday, April 18, 
1947, construction began. At three a.m. the following Monday 
morning, just sixty-one hours later, Security Trust Company’s first 
city branch was completed. Workers in nearby factories returning 
to work that Monday morning gazed unbelievingly and said, “It 
can’t be a new bank! It wasn’t there Friday!” The little “tin” 
bank settled comfortably into its neighborhood and grew—in fact, 
it soon outgrew its prefabricated walls and, in 1949, moved next 
door into a larger home which meanwhile had been under construc- 
tion. 
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The Ridge-Dewey Office outgrew its baby clothes just in time 
for our second arrival in the city branch family. During the Sum- 
mer of 1949, in response to a petition of 1,500 signers in the south- 
west part of the city, Security Trust Company prepared to open a 
branch office on Thurston Road. Time again was important. This 
friendly neighborhood which had invited Security Trust Company 
in must not be kept waiting. So the old “tin” bank was sawed into 
three sections, transported over a week-end and reassembled in 
its new location, and, again, Security Trust was doing business in 
record time while its architectural pride and joy, its “visual de- 
sign” modernistic building with drive-in facilities, was being con- 
structed at Thurston Road and Sawyer Street, in Rochester. 
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With our third city child it was different. In June 1951, it started 
right out in bright, shiny, up-to-the-minute quarters with drive-in 
facilities in a new shopping development at Norton Street and 
Portland Avenue. 


During the period when we were launching these branches in 
the city and in surrounding towns, our bank’s advertising was 
achieving national recognition. All of the modern media, includ- 
ing television, have effectively been utilized. Rated annually by 
a national statistical organization, during the past eight years, 
Security Trust Company advertising has once been awarded first 
place, three times second place, and twice fourth place. 


Constantly increasing mechanization of the bank’s operations has 
enabled us to keep abreast of our rapidly growing business, and, 
today, Security Trust Company is one of the most extensively 
mechanized banks in the Country. Lightning-fast machines now 
operate in modern, air-conditioned offices on the site from which 
the first boatload of Rochester flour “Hill’s Best” was shipped on 
the Erie Canal, in 1822. 
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The continued success of this great financial institution so thor- 
oughly proved in times of peace and war, of prosperity and de- 
pression, could not have been achieved without the strong support 
of its Board of Directors. Not only this institution, but also many 
individuals of this locality are deeply indebted to the industrialists, 
merchants, and civic leaders of distinguished character whose wise 
counsel has so well guided the management and personnel which 
really comprise the Security Trust Company. Under their guidance 
the bank has been operated day after day by an extraordinarily 
cooperative team made up of officers and staff who are truly the 
heart and blood stream of the institution and to whom the writer 
wishes to extend his heartfelt gratitude. 


Among present-day directors who have not already been men- 
tioned, but who have made substantial contributions to this institu- 
tion are: Walter L. Todd, chairman of the board of the Todd 
Company, our director since 1927—Security Trust Company has 
the honor and distinction of being the first bank to use the famous 
Todd Protectograph, away back in 1899, as well as being the first 
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bank to use the recently invented Todd Imprinter; Wesley M. 
Angle, honorary chairman of the Stromberg-Carlson Company; 
Arthur I’, Reed, chairman of the board of the Reed Glass Com- 
pany, Inc.; I*. Ritter Shumway, vice-president of the Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc.; Jeremiah G. Hickey, president of Hickey-Freeman 
Company; Carl F. W. Kaelber, attorney of the firm of McLean, 
Duffy & Kaelber; Nelson L. Whitaker, chairman of the board of 
Graflex, Inc.; Charles T. DePuy, president of Trimble, Inc; 
Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, City Health Officer; Major General Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, vice-president of Eastman Kodak Company, who 
has so kindly presented me to you this evening with such friendly 
remarks; and, last, but not least, the Chairman of Rochester New- 
comen, M. Herbert Eisenhart, chairman of the board and former 
president of Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, who has so gra- 
ciously presided at this Newcomen dinner. Herbert Eisenhart may, 
in fact, have great responsibility for my addressing you upon this 
occasion. Upon his broad shoulders, back in 1930, he took the grave 
responsibility of nominating me as a member of the board of the 
Security Trust Company. . 
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Now it is time for me to conclude this brief history of Security 
Trust Company’s first sixty years—truly a brief history after one 
has perused the records of the meetings of the directors and the 
executive committee through those years and discovered the vital 
contribution this great institution has made to the development of 
Rochester and the Genesee Valley. The founding trustees are to 
be congratulated upon the selection of the name of this institution 
which has provided security through six decades. 


And now, as our past sixty years acclaim our future, we look 
back humbly and gratefully upon first things well done even as 
we look forward eagerly and confidently toward new and ereater 
things tentative, but promising. Building upon the arch of our ex- 
perience, we welcome the future—our past re-entering through a 
broader doorway. 


THE Enp 
“Actorum Memores simul affectamus Agenda!” 
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Tuis Newcomen Appress, dealing with the beginnings 
and growth of one of America’s substantial financial in- 
stitutions, Security Trust Company of Rochester, was de- 
livered at “1952 Rochester Dinner” of The Newcomen 
Society of England, held at Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A., on 
April 9, 1952. Mr. Finucane, the guest of honor, was 
introduced by GENERAL Epwarp P. Curtis, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester; Vice-Chair- 
man of the Rochester Committee, in American New- 
comen. The dimner was presided over by M. HERBERT 


E1sENHART, Chairman of the Board, Bausch (& Lomb 


Optical Company; Chairman of the Rochester Com- 


mittee, in The Newcomen Society of England. 
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“The Security Trust Company of Rochester is proud of 
the honor it is being accorded on this, ats Sixtieth Anni- 
versary. Sixty years is a long time—but really a very 
short span in the development of the City of Rochester 
and the Genesee Valley with which the history of our 
bank is so closely interwoven. 
“It was not sixty years ago—but one hundred stixty— 
’way back in the historic Year of 1789 that the power- 
packed falls of the Genesee River ground the first bushel 
of wheat between the stones of Indian Allen’s crude 
mil] and ended the wilderness sleep of the Genesee Val- 
ley.” 

—EmmMet Finucane 
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“Nationally as well as locally, 1789 is truly historic. It 
was in that year that George Washington was inaugu- 
rated as first President. The thirteen weak and poor 
communities of less than 4,000,000 souls comprising the 
United States of America were then a narrow belt along 
the Atlantic Seaboard extending less than 150 miles in- 
land from the ocean. 

“Tt was only fourteen years later when shrewd, far- 
sighted Colonel Nathaniel Rochester with an eye for 


water power and mill sites, purchased the One-Hun- 


dred-Acre Tract which is our present ‘Four Corners’ 


and the center of our city.” 


—EMMET FINUCANE 






























































“Colonel Rochester was essentially a miller and, by 
1824, the mighty waterpower of the river had made 
Rochester the greatest milling center of the world. But it 
was the slow waters of the Erie Canal which transformed 
it almost overnight from a mud-hole beside the Genesee 
into the fastest growing town in America. The Erie Canal 
was a vision conceived amid ridicule; but faith and 
dogged determination made a wonderful dream come 
true. The Canal crossed the Genesee at Rochester by an 
aqueduct that was the engineering marvel of the time, 
the longest stone arch bridge structure in America.” 


—EMMET FINUCANE 
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“At the beginning of the ‘Gay ’Nineties’ Rochester was 


really and truly a charming town with wide tree-bor- 


dered streets and pleasant homes. Telephones were new, 


the city’s street cars were now being operated with elec- 
tric power, a Rochesterian had invented the street rail- 
way transfer and ‘The Empire State Express’ was mak- 


ing its first run through the city.” 


—EmMMET FINUCANE 
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AmERIcAN NEwcoMEN, interested always in banking, | 


financial, and economic history, takes satisfaction in this 





excellent and very human Newcomen manuscript, deal- 


ing with the formation, growth, and achievements of one : 
of America’s strong financial institutions: Security Trust 
Company of Rochester. Its contributions to the life and 
industry of the important area it serves are a shinin & ex- | 


ample of the beneficent results of integrity, 


experience, and vision. 





THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 


IN NORTH AMERICA 


an appreciation of American-British traditions and ideals 

in the Arts and Sciences, especially in that bond of sym- 
pathy for the cultural and spiritual forces which are common to 
the two countries; and, secondly, to serve as another link in the 
intimately friendly relations existing between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. 


B ROADLY, this British Society has as its purposes: to increase 


The Newcomen Society centers its work in the history of 


Material Civilization, the history of: Industry, Invention, En- 
gineering, Transportation, the Utilities, Communication, Min- 
ing, Agriculture, Finance, Banking, Economics, Education, and 
the Law—these and correlated historical fields. In short, the 
background of those factors which have contributed or are con- 
tributing to the progress of Mankind. 


The best of British traditions, British scholarship, and British 
ideals stand back of this honorary society, whose headquarters 
are at London. Its name perpetuates the life and work of Thomas 
Newcomen (1663-1729), the British pioneer, whose valuable 
contributions in improvements to the newly invented Steam 
Engine brought him lasting fame in the field of the Mechanic 
Arts. The Newcomen Engines, whose period of use was from 
1712 to 1775, paved a way for the Industrial Revolution. 
Newcomen’s inventive genius preceded by more than 50 years 
the brilliant work in Steam by the world-famous James Watt. 
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“The roads you travel so briskly 
lead out of dim antiquity, 

and you study the past chiefly because 
of its bearing on the living present 


and its promise for the future.” 


—LIEUTENANT GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.M., LL.D., U.S. ARMY (RET.) 


(1866-1947) 


Late American Member of Council at London 
The Newcomen Society of England 
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